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whom he thinks fit to employ." It will be observed
that the question raised by Stanhope touches an
essential part of Cabinet government. Is the king to
exercise unfettered choice in the distribution or redis-
tribution of offices ? Even if we assume that they are
taken exclusively from one party, is he to command
the services of individual leaders at his own discretion,
and to assign them their respective offices as to him
may seem good 1 Queen Anne had undoubtedly acted
on this principle. Walpole thought that the time had
come for ministers to settle their offices among
themselves.

Townshend was prevailed upon for a very short time
to remain in the administration as Lord Lieutenant of
Ireland, then always a Cabinet office. But the truce
did not last. The king's favour had too evidently gone
to Sunderland and Stanhope. On the proposal that the
Commons should vote supplies for preparations against
Sweden, the Townshend Whigs showed themselves cold
and disaffected; "Walpole spoke coldly for the vote, but
lent it no active support; and it was only carried by a
majority of four. In his resentment at this narrow
escape of a government measure, the king dismissed
Townshend from his post the same night. "Walpole was
too valuable at the Treasury to be so lightly parted
with. Vain attempts were made to separate him from
his colleague. The tender of his resignation the next
morning was followed by an extraordinary scene in the
royal closet. The king entreated him not to retire, and
put the seals back into his hat. .Walpole protested that
if as Chancellor of the Exchequer he found money for
the warlike designs of Stanhope and Sunderland, he